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IRISH SETTLERS IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

A SKETCH. — BY MRS. S. €. HALL. 

" Let poets rave of Arno's stream, 

And painters of the winding Rhine, 
I will not ask a lovelier dream, 

A sweeter scene, fair Thames, than thine, 
As 'neath a summer sun's decline 

Thou ' wanderest at thine own sweet will,' 
Reflecting from thy face divine 

The flower-wreathed brow of Richmond-Hill." 

A. A. Watts. 

A sweet poem is that of Mr. Alaric Watts, from which the above 
stanza is quoted, and beautiful, most beautiful is the scene the poet has 
so happily described ; but if you value nature and nature's charms, you 
must not be contented with merely gazing from the summit of the far- 
famed hill, but turning away from the gates of the once royal park, 
where the humble and virtuous Jeanie Deans is described to have 
knelt to the queenly Caroline for a sister's pardon, you must descend, 
not by the road, which leads through that wild and tangled thicket of 
brambles and hazel bushes toppled over with oak, where in the soft even- 
ings of summer, nightingales sing, and glow-worms sparkle, but down 
the brown narrow path to the right ; that will take you direct to the 
Petersham meadows, where the Thames, one wide unruffled mirror of 
molten silver, as if conscious of its unrivalled beauty, neither murmurs 
nor sparkles, but reposes in silent magnificence — the pride and glory of 
this freeborn land ! Pursue the fringed footway to the little stile, and 
you will be admitted into the grove leading to the humble and simple 
church ; neglect not to cast your eye upwards towards the hill on which 
you lately stood, and the gay and bustling scene exhibited there is not 
an unpleasing contrast to the solitude and silence that pervade the 
scene immediately around you, only interrupted by the merry sound of 
the distant horn, or the mid-day hum of the half-drowsy insect. Wan- 
der onwards to the little village of Petersham, the most pleasing assem- 
blage of wooden and brick buildings in the neighbourhood of London, 
free alike from poverty and pretension ; the high built and noble dwell- 
ings looking what they really are — residences of the good and great — 
and the sweet modest cottages smiling and coquetting behind clustering 
roses, and tasselled woodbine, the abodes of an industrious and virtuous 
peasantry. I cannot tell you how I love that little village; the last 
time but one, that I visited my favourite haunt, (I have my own parti- 
cular lodging in the place, with my old favourite, Mrs. Hedworth, who 
by the way is quite civil and good-natured enough to be mistaken for 
an Irishwoman,) the very last time, but one, when escaping from Lon- 
don, and its etceteras, I went down to Petersham, taking a new and 
pleasant book as my travelling companion, and entrusting myself to 
Butler's inimitable driving, happened to be the 29th of May ; the road 
was all in commotion : houses garnished with oak, and every urchin 
you met, like a moveable bush, well calculated to puzzle a botanist. — • 
As we approached Richmond, the road became almost choked with car- 
riages, carts, pedestrians, equestrians, donkeys, Savoyards, gipsies, 
and show men of various descriptions. — " What's the reason of 
all this bustle, Butler ?" Now the curious reader must know that 
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Butler is a little rotund man, the lower portion of whose face is in- 
visible from being always buried in a green Barcelona handkerchief, so 
that his voice in general sounds like a muffled drum ; on this occasion, 
however, he put his forefinger to the folds and elongated his neck, re- 
plying — " It's oak apple day, ma'am — because of king Charles, who you 
see, was restored ; and there's a fair at Ham — and my lady Dysart lets 
the common as lady of the manor — and all the nobility and gentry will 
be there." 

I thought I would go there, too, as Ham is only a little mile beyond 
Petersham ; and was confirmed in my resolution, by seeing their royal 
highnesses of Cumberland whirl past our humble vehicle ; prince George 
looking the very picture of anticipated enjoyment. 

An English fair is a well conducted place of public amusement : every 
thing is very orderly and veiy grand — the shows very superb, the lions, 
tigers, bears, giants, dwarfs, all wonderful! — the knaves and pick- 
pockets active, silent and civil ; and the gipsies to my taste the most 
interesting of the assembly ; but the people have nothing joyeuse, no- 
thing animated about them. They visit the exhibitions, they buy and 
pay honestly for ginger-bread, ginger-beer, and even join in the mazes of 
quadrille and country dance, but all this is done in a business-like mer- 
cantile way. It is right and customary for them to assemble ; it is right 
for them to eat, drink, and I suppose, be merry ; but it is a merriment 
that in Ireland would be accounted visible and determined stupidity : a 
mirthful melancholy, perfume in a enamel house, flowers on a tomb ; 
all serves but to show that the soul, the spirit is wanting, and that the 
heart has no music in it. If this morbid feeling lessens enjoyment, it 
also lessens danger; and I am free to confess, that an English fair, 
although not half so original or delightful, is a thousand times more de- 
corous than an Irish one. No fighting, no party spirit, "nobody kilt," 
" nobody murdered." I was prevented from pursuing the discontented 
train of thought that accompanied my peregrination, by observing, 
amongst others of the nobility who crowded to a superb tent arranged 
as a charity bazaar, the youthful duke and duchess of Buccleugh ; they 
are a pale, delicate looking couple, polite, gentle in their manners, and 
appear devotedly attached to each other. Presently the prince George 
bustled forward, a noble, bold-faced boy, — quite a boy — earnest and 
animated, and evidently delighted with the fairings purchased for his 
amusement ; it is interesting to watch the rigid features of the Duke 
°f Cumberland relax, as his keen cold eye rests upon that royal child ; 
the grey moustache elongates, and tells of the smile beneath, and his 
voice softens, even to music, when he addresses him. The sturdyism 
"* John Bull struck me very powerfully, as the royal party moved to 
their carriages. Some of the people uncovered ; others stood their 
ground firmly, and neither stirred hat nor inch, as the party proceeded ; 
and but a few shouted « God save the Duke of Cumberland." While 
the steps of their carriage were putting down, I observed one stiff im- 
moveable Englishman, standing perfectly square, bolt upright: his 
lands in his pockets, his elbows sticking out, to the manifest inconve- 
nience of those who pressed forward to see the royal personages before 
hey departed ; you would have imagined the man was rooted to the earth, 
so nrmly did he maintain his ground. " Take off ye'r hat, if ye've any 
grace in ye," exclaimed a voice, the tone of which could not be mis* 

t? y.1 " Take off yer hat this minnte > or I'll be after saving ye the 
Jiirubble— tunder and ages ! is'nt the son of ye'r king, and the bro- 
ker of ye'r king, to the fore." Ne sooner said than done ; a gigantic 
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Irishman stretched forth his hand, and seized the offending hat between 
his finger and thumb, while the people thrown off their guard by the 
expostulation appearance and manner of my countryman, laughed and 
enjoyed the scene. Not so the burley-bull : he growled, extracted his 
hands from his pockets, demanded his hat in no gentle terms, talked of 
English liberty, and of " hawling" Paddy up to Bow-street for stealing 
his hat ; the crowd prevented their approximating, or I fear me, . the 
Irishman would have given the national reply to the accusation. " Is 
it ye'r dirty bit of a hat I — me stale it ; no, nor I'd scorn an exchange 
with ye, either for sowL body, or garments, my gay fellow. A purty 
Englishman ye are, to keep what has no brains in it, covered, as if it 
was full, and the blood royal before ye — ye'r hat I be my sowl ye shall 
have it an' welcome — whin they're gone. — Jist look in the face of that 
darlint young prence, and see if it 'ill drive any good humour into ye, 
ye great overgrown black bear ! Huzza for the royal family," he con- 
tinued, as the equipage drove off; " and God bless 'em all," adding in a 
lower tone, " it s easier to fault than to mend 'em — like the rest of the 
world ; — and there's yer hat," he said, again elevating his voice — " and 
only I'd be sorry to brake the pace, whin itis'nt by no manner o' means 
the custom o' the country, I'd jist give you a lesson for nothin' to im- 
prove yer manners, and mark ye to grace." 

You Irish people will expect that a fight occurred after these angry 
words ; no such thing : John Bull pocketed the affront, placed his hands 
in their old position, and the disputants walked off in opposite direc- 
tions. 

" That's my Lady 's new gardener," observed my rural guide, 

who sees, and knows every thing and every body — " he's a hiruhnian, 
as you see by his haccent madam, and has the wery finest family of chil- 
dren in the oh neighbourhood — he lives in the lodge ; his wife is a wery 
hindustrious woman, but slamakish ; which, of course, is to be ex- 
pected — this is the way ; and we can pass Mr. Flaarty's lodge, if you 
are. tired of the fair, and would like to see it." 

It was indeed delightful to get once more into the green lanes, and 
to hear the noise fade gradually on the ear, until it sounded like the 
distant humming of the humble bee. We had not yet gained sight of 
the lodge, and were discussing various topics of rustic interest, and 
recent occurrence, when " the rush of racing feet" approached, and three 
laughing, romping, rosy girls ran past us, and then, ashamed of their 
wildness, stopped, curtsied and twisted their hat strings, while my guide 
announced them as Ellen, Lucy, and Katey Flaherty, or as he called it, 
FUwrty. The eldest of the three curtsied still more deeply, when she 
was told that I meditated a visit to the lodge. " She was sure they 
would be proud of the honour ; and father, mother, Mary, Letty, and 
the duke's gardener, Mr. James, would be up in a minute — there they 
are." 

There they were, most certainly; Flaherty in high spirits, striding 
forward, and carrying a laughing, non-descript "Jiahoolagh" looking 
child in his arms ; while his wife and Mary, I suppose, held each the 
hand of another urchin, just breech'd, and exulting in all the stiffness 
of corduroy and a starched frill. 

Last of the numerous family came, loitering and lingering on their 
way, Letty, and a tall good-tempered looking' young man who em- 
ployed hif cane in decapitating every nettle and noxious weed that dis- 
graced flje hedge rows, while his eyes " discoursed sweet language" to 
the nymph who occasionally glanced, or rather darted bright but modest 
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answering looks from under a v«ry pretty cottage bonnet, which shaded, 
without obscuring her beauty. 

When Flaherty orertook us, he raised his hat, and displayed a broad 
and sunny brow, radiant with good humour, and flushed with his late 
triumph. 

"Indeed and I'm proud to see any lady, letaloneone of my own country 
ladies, at the lodge ; where, thank God, I can make 'em welcome — 
run on, ye three hussies, and get the place in order — but stop— do you, 
go Mary; sure they Utter more than they rid." Mary, a discreet, 
English) looking young woman, passed meekly forward, and Katey ten- 
dered her hand to the newly dressed boy, who seemed pleased at the 
exchange. 

I wish some of my Irish friends could have seen the beautiful garden 
that fronted the lodge — even at that early season it was redolent of 
summer flowers. Ice plants sparkled under bell-glasses, and mignionette 
shed its sweet perfume on the breeze, which shook showers of silver 
May from a glorious white thorn, that spread its branches far and wide 
over the gate and path way. The beautiful vine leaves which crept 
even to the red tiles of the dwelling, were still in the light greenery of 
youth; while monthly roses nodded and blushed all over the rustic porch. 
Within, indeed, matters were not quite so systematically arranged; 
every thing was good of its kind, but the menage was not perfect. 
The clock did not go. — the warming-pan was not bright ; and moreover, 
I shrewdly suspect was used as a slut-hole ; for I verily perceived the 
end of a handkerchief, and the border of a cap peeping from between 
the openings. In the back windows several panes of glass were want- 
ing—one was stuffed with the crown of a hat, and another with coarse 
brown paper — the tea tray under the parlour table was magnificent ! — 
a scarlet ground with orange parrots, and a purple princess ; but the 
table had neither been well brushed, nor well dusted — the shepherds 
and shepherdesses on the chimney, wanted either crooks, or heads, or 
arms; and the looking-glass was cracked across. These trifles were 
not noticed by this happy family ; and Mrs. Flaherty pointed out to me 
in the back yard, a standing pool of extraordinary colouring, (at which 
my humble friend turned up her nose,) and descanted on its merits in 
duck-rearing. " It was well enough," she wisely observed, " for her 
husband to have his way in one thing, which was the garden — in that 
she never meddled nor made ; but to deny the ducks — the craturs ! — a 
drop of nat'ral drink, or the pig a comfortable wallop in the mud, now 
and again, when he wanted to cool himself, was what nobody had any 
n ght to gainsay — and so she had that her own way." 

Next to the worthy master of the house— the persons who inte- 
rested me most were Letty and her lover — the girl was so pretty, and 
withal had such a playful archness of expression — now sparkling over, 
and then withdrawing from her dimpled face ; and the youth was so 
devoted — so respectful to his choice— and at the same time somewhat 
~-I cannot call it doubtful either ; perhaps the word melancholy — would 
better express the impression his looks of subdued tenderness made 
upon my mind, that I could not avoid expressing to Mr. Flaherty, who 
would walk home behind me to carry a beautiful nosegay he had 
gathered, my hopes that they might soon be married and happy. 
, " There's one thing betune them, and I'm sorry for it, ' observed 
the worthy man, "and that's just the religion — we're catholics ma'am, 
J**! I'd like we'd keep so ; and ever since I've been in this couutry, 
\ twenty years come March,) I've been risin' and/isin', but there's two 
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things I've never turned my back to"— (he lifted up his tat reverently 
from his head as he spoke)—" my religion and my country — I love 'era 
both ; and though there's many things I love besides, I love them best ; 
however, I'm no bigot — James is a proepeterian, and indeed I'm think- 
ing the heart of the both's in it for marryin ; and it's hard to get 
catholic husbands for seven girls in this country. 

As we were making our adieus, the honest gardener looked wistfully 
at me for a moment, and enquired in an earnest tone if I had ever 
been in the county Wexford. He then asked if I had known a person 
who was my nearest and dearest relative— I replied in the affirmative ; 
and mentioned what my name had been : It was enough — the poor fel- 
low seized my hand — pressed it to his heart — and finally burst into 
tears. " Sure I'm a blind devil that did'nt mark the likeness — and the 
good lady, where is she — may I see her — is she, too, in England ? Oh 
my God !" he ejaculated, " not dead I" I shall never forget his change 
of countenance — the tears of joy were turned to those of sorrow, and the 
Irish settler wept long and bitterly when he heard of the death of her 
who I afterwards learned, had been indeed a friend to him and his, in 
the times of public and private trouble. It would occupy too much 
time to tell the full tale of his wanderings and sorrows: the 
son of a respectable farmer, he had been induced to join a set of 
spirited but mistaken men ; and his life would have been sacrificed to 
the justly-offended laws of his country, had it not been for the judicious 
and kind interference of her he so sincerely regretted. Means were 
furnished for his departure from Ireland — he fled to America where he 
was joined by his young and faithful wife — he remained there five 
years, and acquired much practical knowledge of husbandry from an 
Irish settler, who was skilled in horticultural pursuits. Circumstances, 
of which the detail was to me highly interesting, removed him to 
Scotland, where his skill and industry obtained lucrative employment, 
and finally, through the interest of a member of the house of " bold 
Buccleugh," he was fortunate enough to obtain the situation I have 
already mentioned. The mingling feelings of nationality, loyalty, and 
old affections, formed an extraordinary combination in the mind of this 
really singular man ; and I regretted that my speedy return would pre- 
vent my more closely analyzing so interesting a being. Said I to my- 
self, the next time I come down here, I will keep up a very intimate 
acquaintance with the Flahertys ; I shall be able to prosecute my 
favourite study, and read persons, not books; I shall — but no matter — 
last week— only last Tuesday — away we went down to Petersham. 
Mrs. Hedworth, as usual, stood smiling and curtseying at her garden 
gate, to receive us — fresh flowers garnished the little humble drawing- 
room, and Mungo curled her tail in token of welcome. I was in such 
haste that I hardly replied to my landlady's civil enquiries ; but I now 
remember having heard something (by the way, she is dress-maker to 
all Petersham,) about her having been very busy since my last visit. 
We bustled out of the back gate down the lane into Lady Dysart's 
park ; and in another moment we were on the strand of the glorious 
Thames, almost opposite Twickenham, whose church steeple was ring- 
ing forth a most merry peal. The water was positively alive with juve- 
nile fish, sparkling and leaping in the river, like diamond stars, full of 
first existence, and giving the charm of life to the placid waters. The 
strand opposite presented an animated scene ; so animated, that I sat, 
notwithstanding my anxiety to reach Flaherty's lodge, quietly on the 
stile to witness the bustle— (dearly I love a bustle). A wedding party 
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were embarking in the ferry-boat; and the Charon had mounted a 
white rose as a bridal favour. I thought there would be no end to the 
people ; the boat was filled almost to sinking — then Tom Tow's large 
wherry was crammed ; and even poor Jack, as he afterwards said, 
"manned a boat," and pushed off' with his live cargo. — Married — Letty 
Flaherty absolutely married — and in Twickenham church, too, (why 
were they not married at Petersham, I wonder?) to Mr. James. " My 
lady heard of it ; and his royal highness, who is the best master in the 
world, took it up," said my kind-hearted countryman to me, " and 
made them a handsome present, and they need'nt quarrel about the 
religion, if the fear of God is in 'em, each can go their own way — and 
sure ye'll come home with us ; and maybe take share of the wedding 
dinner, sure ye have a nat'ral right to it/ God bless ye. 

We declined the invitation — study character ! — that was no time for 
it — they all looked happy ; and the family " would be busy for a fort- 
night, any how, settling the young people ; as the wedding came upon 
them of a suddent." Notwithstanding that, in the evening Katey and 
Ellen came to our cottage laden with fruits and flowers; and "their 
father * they said, would leave the fishing tackle ready, if the gentlemen 
liked fishing, and send better strawberries to-morrow; and after that 
week would be quite at our service," and a great many pretty civil 
things, worth a million of what are denominated "polite attentions," 
because they came warm from an honest and affectionate heart ; but I 
was too much pleased in contemplating the lovely appearance of the 
youthful bride's maids, simpering amid white satin ribband and book 
muslin (the taste and fashion of their dresses appertain to Mrs. Hed- 
worth,) to attend much to their long speeches. We returned to Lon- 
don ; but when the young couple are quite established, and the usual 
occupations are resumed at the lodge, I hope to renew my acquaintance 
with those industrious and entertaining IRISH settlers. 



London, July 1830. 
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SONNET ON MY SISTER'S BIRTH-DAY. 

This is thy birth-day mora ; and yet to me 

Love's lingering, strict embrace hath been denied, 
And sweet thanksgiving tear, whose precious tide 

Oft shed a sister's benison o'er thee. 

Forests and mountains, and the raging sea, 
Betwixt us spread their giant harriers wide ; 
While on the conch of pain doth each abide, 

Busy, each heart, with grief and memory ! 

And yet, my sister, do I greet thee now 

With the strong fervour of a deep delight ; 

Winging my spirit to those worlds of light, 
Where " heart meets heart" in love's seraphic glow : 
May He, who doth the unuttered prayer requite, 

Crown with divinest benisons thy brow ! 

K. S. R. 



